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groups of duplets. The Negro element, so strong in the music of the
West Indies and Brazil, is here negligible.

The national air of Ecuador is the Sanjuanito, named after Ecuador's
patron saint, St. John. The music of the Sanjuanito is invariably cast in a
minor key, in two-four time. Its rhythm is characterized by mild syncopa-
tion, and the conversion of a syncopated group of a sixteenth-note, an
eighth-note, and a sixteenth-note into a triplet figure is common.

The Pasilh) which is indigenous to the entire North of the South
American continent, assumes in Ecuador a minor tonality, whereas the
Colombian Pasillos are mostly in the major. The Yarawi, a melancholy
Indian song, is also heard in Ecuador's highlands.

Other airs peculiar to Ecuador are the Pasacalle (not to be confused
with the classical Passacaglia) of Bolivian origin, the Danzante and the
Guaranday which are festival dances, and an Indian air, the Cackullap.
These airs are in six-eight or two-four time. Popular among Ecuador's
Negroes is a sentimental ballad Amor Pino, which is embellished with
considerable syncopation.

Several hybrid musical forms in Ecuador's folklore are a product of
assimilation of native rhythms and European dances. Such is, for instance,
the Pasillo-Mazurka, which preserves the character of the South American
Pasilloy while retaining the rhythmic cadence of the Mazurka, with its
typical accent on the second beat. The Americanization of the native
Sanjuanito results in a ludicrous creation named Foxtrot Incaico.

These airs are sung and danced to the accompaniment of the guitar or
harp. The typical instrument of native origin is the Rondador, a panpipe
made of a series of bamboo reeds or condor feathers. Also popular among
the natives are vertical flutes, known under the generic name of Pingullo.
The Cuban Maracas is called Chil-Chil in Ecuador.

The cultivation of serious music in Ecuador lags behind the rich de-
velopment of folk music. An interesting account of the status of music in
Ecuador a hundred years ago is found in Four Years Among Spanish
Americans (New York, 1868), by F. Hassaurek, who served as United
States Minister to Ecuador. He writes:

There are about one hundred and twenty pianos in Quito, very indifferently
tuned; but there are very few ladies who play well. The guitar and the harp
are great favorites, especially with the middle and lower classes; but a woman
who plays either of these instruments scarcely ever knows a note. Her stock of
music is therefore easily exhausted, whenever she is called upon for songs.